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CRIMINAL IMBECILITY 113 

"Keeping the stigma of arrest off delinquent boys and girls, prevents crim- 
inals and cures crimes. These delinquents are more often an effect of parental 
cause. Why punish the effect? The Cook County Juvenile court practices sym- 
pathy and consideration in dealing with delinquents. No arrests are made. The 
delinquent is brought before a sympathetic human judge and he talks the matter 
over with this magistrate, who sends him to the detention home, the Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute, puts him on probation, or finds him a good home. This 
is prevention of criminal making, cure of crime. The practice of this court in 
the reformation of delinquent girls is sublime. In so far as it is possible to do 
so, the darkened page in the girls' lives is guarded from the public gaze. A 
woman judge, a woman stenographer, a woman probation officer and the mother 
of the delinquent girls are an ideal group before whom the wayward girl may 
unburden her soul and look for sympathetic aid and justice, says Judge Pinckney. 
Miss Mary M. Bartelme hears the cases against delinquent girls, and she and 
Judge Pinckney are annually preventing hundreds of delinquents from becoming 
criminals. In view of the great work being done to prevent crime, cure the 
delinquency, we are led to believe Charlotte Perkins Oilman's statement. The 
world's last prison will be a hospital. 

"The juvenile courts are doing much, but in the last analysis, we must look 
to the home and school to prevent disease and crime. Neither of these great 
factors are doing anywhere near what they must do if the ravages of disease are 
prevented, the march of crime halted. Let us come from the abstract to the 
concrete. Take the example of the social-center town hall, church and schools 
of New England, where disease and crime were hardly known. It won't do to 
point the finger at New England of today. If she has receded from her com- 
manding position as citizen maker, it is due to the fact that degenerate parents 
have multiplied more rapidly than normal ones. Coming closer home, consider 
Hillsdale city and county which, through education and civic living, has the 
lowest disease and crime record of any corresponding unit of population in 
Michigan. This county organized a civic-health movement last March that is an 
example which may be followed by other counties in the state in the prevention 
of disease and delinquency; likewise, Jackson county is another example of 
sanitary organization." — D. E. McClure, Asst. Secy. State Board of Heahh, 
Lansing, Mich. From Public Health, August, 1914. 

Two Cases of Criminal Imbecility. — Case I. — A sixteen-year-old boy mur- 
ders his former teacher, is arrested, makes a confession, is indicted and tried for 
the crime. 

The theory of the prosecution : Confession is taken at its full value. Circum- 
stantial evidence is added and although no motive is discovered, the boy is 
supposed to have committed the deed in accordance with a long planned and 
well worked out scheme. 

The theory of the defense: The boy is feeble-minded, not responsible, and 
while knowing what he was doing, did not know the nature of the deed and the 
wrongfulness of it. The boy's confession not to be taken too seriously, because 
he is an imbecile. This fact being recognized, it becomes entirely possible that 
the whole affair was a sexual matter and thus the motive is supplied and the 
whole occurrence made at least intelligible. 

Case II. — A nineteen-year-old boy in company with an older man murders 
an overseer. Motive of the elder man, jealousy. The boy had no motive, but a 
study of his confession and the circumstances makes it clear that he was act- 
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ing under the suggestion of the older and stronger mind. Not having intelli- 
gence enough to resist, he does as he is told. This illustrates the power of 
suggestion or influence where a feeble-minded person is concerned. 

Both boys had succeeded fairly well in the fifth grade of public school 
work, but failed absolutely and entirely to be able to do sixth grade work. 
The Binet examination agreed entirely with this school record. 

(Abstract of paper presented by Dr. H. H. Goddard of Vineland, N. J., 
before the American Psychological Association in Philadelphia, Dec. 31, 1914.) 

The Value of Anthropometric Measurements in the Diagnosis of Feeble- 
Mindedness. — Goddard and Mead have demonstrated that the feeble-minded 
of all grades are below normal in height and weight, with greater abnormality 
in the lower grades than in the higher. The present study is an analysis by 
exact mental ages of psycho-physical measurements (right grip, left grip, vital 
capacity), as well as physical (standing height, sitting height, weight), based on 
data from 490 feeble-minded boys and 185 girls of all ages and grades. The 
analysis by mental age is made possible by comparison of the data with Smed- 
ley's percentile tables, thus eliminating chronological age by use of age-per- 
centiles. These percentiles are averaged for each measurement for the averages 
of the physical measurements, the psycho-physical, the total and the excess 
of physical over psycho-physical. From these computations definite positive 
correlations are found between mental age and all measurements. The spe- 
cific character of the anthropometric "curve" is typical, and has a highly diag- 
nostic value, the slope in particular being very highly correlated with mental 
defect of all degrees. Specific relationships between the several measurements 
and for the sexes are apparent; boys are more variable than girls, psycho- 
physical measurements are more variable than physical ; no relation is estab- 
lished between variability and degree of defect. Psycho-physical measure- 
ments are much more below normal than physical, and more highly correlated 
with mental age. Boys are more below normal than girls in all respects except 
vital capacity. Weight shows the least retardation and vital capacity the 
most. Sitting height is more abnormal than standing and right grip more 
than left. The measurements hold their diagnostic value for a special group 
of feeble-minded cases which did not show complete feeble-mindedness when 
first examined, as well as for a group of normal subjects. 

The correlation between measurements and mental age, by sexes, are : 

Psycho- 
Stand. Sit. Rt. 

Sex. Ht. Ht. Wt. Grip. 

Boys 30 .39 .38 .58 

Girls 41 .36 .45 .57 

In no case except weight for girls do as many as one-fourth of the cases 
reach the normal average in any of the measurements. 

Without exception the individual "curves" for all girls slope downward, 
and for boys only two per. cent fail to slope downward, and in half of these 
two per cent the physical average is very far below normal. — Abstract of paper 
by E. A. Doll of Vineland, N. J. Presented at the meeting of the American 
Psychological Association in Philadelphia, Dec 31, 1914. 

COURTS— LAWS. 
To Regulate the Pardoning and Parole of Prisoners (House Bill 1313, 
Massachusetts). — Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
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